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From  "The  Future  Organization  of  Higher 
Education  in  the  United  States,"  by  Prof. 
Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  University 
of  Wisconsin. 


Unity  in  Onr  Educational  System: 

The  Eastern  States  of  the  American  Union  are  less  fortunate 
than  are  the  Western  States  with  respect  to  the  unity  of  their 
educational  institutions.  In  the  Eastern  States  the  higher  insti- 
tutions are  private  foundations,  and  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  are  for  the  most  part  public,  although  there  are  numerous 
private  preparatory  schools  and  academies.  The  result  is  that  we 
have  parts  of  a  whole  not  closely  related  and  adjusted.  Every  state 
in  the  Union,  however,  west  of  New  York  has  a  unified  educational 
system  in  process  of  development.  The  primary  and  grammar 
schools  lead  to  the  high  schools,  and  the  high  schools  lead  to  the 
university.  The  full  advantages  of  this  unity  are  not  yet  generally 
perceived,  because  the  West  is  a  new  country;  but  they  are  becoming 
apparent  to  all  close  observers.  It  is  clear,  that,  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation, the  West  is  to  become  more  and  more  influential.  *  *  * 
But  as  time  goes  on,  the  West  must  mean  more  and  more,  both  abso- 
lutely and  relatively.  The  West  will,  in  the  next  century,  embrace  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  and  with  its  activ- 
ity, energy,  enterprise,  and  trained  intelligence  will  control  the  des- 
tinies of  the  country.  Youth  is  always  most  interest!  nu;,  and  it  is 
this  developing  part  of  the  country  that  deserves  special  consideration. 

Education  and  the  State: 

It  is  most  fortunate  that  the  whole  education  of  the  citizen 
has  been  conceived  by  the  entire  West  as  a  public  function.  The 
West  has  adopted  the  best  thought  of  the  greatest  American  states- 
men, like  Washington  and  Jefferson,  concerning  the  educational 


functions  of  the  state.  This  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly. 
Any  educational  system  which  does  not  embrace  the  university  is 
incomplete  and  radically  imperfect. 

The  subject  is  such  a  large  one  that  it  is  not  easy  in  any  short 
time  even  to  indicate  the  advantages  which  result  from  the  state 
university.  These  advantages  are  both  direct  and  indirect.  The 
state  university  is  the  best  expression  of  democracy.  The  whole 
people,  organized  collectively,  act  together  for  the  noblest  aims,  and 
this  cannot  fail  to  have  an  uplifting  influence  on  the  entire  life  of  the 
state — an  influence  which  in  our  West  will  be  felt  more  and  more 
strongly  with  each  succeeding  year.  The  state  university  repre- 
sents all  the  people,  and  no- class  or  section  of  the  people.  Like 
other  parts  of  the  educational  system,  it  represents  the  principle  of 
self-help  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  state  university  is  not  de- 
pendent on  the  bounty  of  rich  men,  but,  supported  by  the  entire 
state,  accomplishes  its  aims  in  the  fearless  pursuit  of  truth.  While 
it  gladly  receives  the  gifts  of  the  rich,  it  can  live  and  thrive  without 
them.  It  has  no  antagonism  to  the  wealthy,  but  quite  the  contrary, 
for  it  seeks  to  promote  all  social  interests.  It  stands  no  more  for  the 
poor  as  opposed  to  the  rich  than  for  the  rich  as  opposed  to  the  poor. 

State  Control  of  all  Higher  Education : 

Xo  charter  is  granted  for  a  college  or  other  institution  of  higher 
education  in  the  State  of  New  York,  unless  the  regents  are  satisfied 
that  it  is  able  to  do  creditable  work.  A  college  of  arts  must  have  as 
a  minimum  $100,000,  besides  provision  for  suitable  buildings;  furni- 
ture and  apparatus — a  minimum  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  too  low 
rather  than  too  high.  It  has  now  been  settled  in  New  York  State 
that  the  high  school  course  must  be  required  as  preliminary  educa- 
tion for  entering  the  professional  and  technical  schools. 

Private  Liberality  and  State  Education  : 

We  have  reason  to  anticipate,  that,  in  the  future,  private  effort  will 
co-operate  to  a  larger  extent  than  previously  with  public  effort  in  the 
higher  education.  It  is  especially  important  that  broad-minded  men 
of  means  should  give  of  their  wealth  to  public  schools  of  every  grade, 
including  the  state  university.  It  is  the  office  of  the  private  indi- 
vidual of  insight  and  large  resources  to  go  ahead  of  public  opinion 
and  to  enlighten  it.  I  claim  without  hesitation  that  no  money 


given  to  educational  institutions  accomplishes  more  than  that  given 
to  those  which  are  public.  In  our  state  universities  there  is  a  large 
field  for  private  work  in  endowing  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  in 
the  endowment  of  original  research  and  investigation. 

Religious  Influence  at  State  Universities : 

A  further  opportunity  for  private  persons  of  wealth  is  to  sur- 
round the  higher  education  furnished  by  the  state  with  religious  in- 
fluences, according  to  the  wise  plans  of  Jefferson.  It  is  desirable 
that  religious  denominations  should  establish  at  the  site  of  the  state 
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university  halls  and  colleges  and  theological  seminaries,  furnishing 
homes  and  religious  instruction  for  the  students;  in  short,  supplying 
those  needs  wrhich,  according  to  our  American  ideas,  it  is  not  the 
function  of  the  state  to  satisfy.  There  is  already  in  progress  a 
movement  in  this  direction  which  must  not  be  neglected  by  those 
dealing  with  the  future  organization  of  the  higher  education  in  the 
United  States.  One  prominent  religious  denomination  will  establish 
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in  the  coming  fall,  a  hall  of  this  kind  in   connection  with  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  West  Virginia,  and  it  is  planned  to  establish  halls  or  col- 
leges under  the  auspices  of  this  same  religious  denomination  in  Wis- 
consin,  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota.  Several  denominations  have 
made  a  beginning  of  this  kind  in  connection  with  the  University  of 
Michigan,  although  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  beginning. 

Character  in  the  Pnblic  Schools: 

We  should  not  overlook  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  development  of  manliness  in  those  trained  in  them.  Those  ac- 
quainted with  our  best  state  universities  cannot  help  noticing  the 
virility  displayed  by  their  students,  coupled  with  a  sound  democratic 
spirit.  Public  institutions  naturally  keep  in  touch  with  the  people. 

From  Professor  Ely's  Article  on  "State 
Universities,"  in  "Cosmopolitan,"  Octo- 
ber, 1895. 

The  "American  Idea"  in  Education: 

State  universities  are  part  and  parcel  of  what  may  properly  be  called 
"the  American  idea"  in  education.  A  few  states  in  the  Union  are 
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without  them.  These  few  states  form  a  group  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  country  extending  from  TSew  Fork  State  eastward  and 
Maryland  northward.  Kven  these  states  have  given  state  aid  to  the 
higher  educational  institutions,  and  Vale  and  Harvard  Universities, 
the  two  most  prominent  institutions  in  this  region,  were  once  sup- 
ported, in  part  at  least,  by  what  amounted  to  taxation,  and  were  vir- 
tually state  universities,  whether  they  bore  that  name  or  not.  The 
farmers  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  used  to  contribute  their 
pecks  of  corn  and  other  agricultural  products  to  the  support  of 
these  universities,  which  have  since  become  famous.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  growth  of  a  few  private  foundations  in  the 
East  has  obscured  the  American  idea,  which  is  the  support  of 
education  in  all  branches  by  taxation,  not  excluding,  however,  private 
beneficence. 

Bryce  on  Western  State  Universities: 

Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  "American  Commonwealth,"  said  that  it  was 
not  unlikely  that  the  state  university  in  the  West  would  become  the 
leading  educational  force,  at  least  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  up 
to  the  present  the  new  University  of  Chicago  alone  can  dispute  its 
claim  to  pre-eminence. 

Reflex  Influence  on  Primary  Education: 

The  primary  school  does  not  stand  by  itself,  but  it  is  closely 
connected  with  all  the  higher  grades.  A  state  with  only  primary 
schools  will  have  very  poor  schools  of  the  kind  which  it  does  maintain. 
All  the  educational  institutions  form  one  whole,  and  the  welfare  of  any 
one  part  depends  upon  the  condition  of  all  other  parts.  Especially 
is  it  true  that  in  education  we  proceed  from  above  downward.  The 
state  university  alone  has  succeeded  in  the  United  States  in  bringing 
to  a  harmonious  whole  the  educational  institutions  of  the  common 
wealth,  and  in  a  state  like  Michigan  no  force  is  operating  so  benefi- 
cently upon  the  ordinary  country  school  as  the  state  university. 

Reflex  Influence  on  Public  Life  : 

The  state  university  tends  to  an  elevation  of  public  life.  It 
necessarily  carries  with  it  in  its  progress  the  entire  commonwealth  in 
which  it  is  located.  People  who  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
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Inchest  education  learn  to  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  the  progress 
of  the  state  university  is  attended  by  an  education  of  public 
opinion.  Let  the  reader  reflect  upon  what  it  means  for  the  future  of 
Wisconsin  that  the  legislature  in  this  state  four  years  ago  voted  an 
additional  $05,000  a  year  to  the  state  university,  with  only  one 
negative  vote  in  the  upper  house,  and  with  none  in  the  lower,  and 
that  the  legislature,  two  years,  ago-,  voted  a  considerable  appropria- 
tion,— although  not  all  that  was  desired, — with  few  negative  votes, 
while  during  the  present  year  the  legislature  voted  the  university  an 
additional  $120,000  a  year,  and  that  with  one  dissenting  vote. 

The  State  University  for  All  Alike : 

The  state  alone  can  gather  together  in  a  common  effort  all 
citizens.  The  state  university  belongs  to  all,  whether  they  are 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  or  Roman  Catholics.  It  says  to 
all  citizens,  "  This  is  equally  your  affair.  Let  us  all  join  together 
and  build  up  a  great  institution  of  learning  which  wTill  be  the  glory 
of  the  commonwealth."  It  is  something,  truly  a  very  great  thing,  to 
unite  all  the  forces  of  the  state,  regardless  of  party  and  sect,  in  a  com- 
mon effort  of  this  sort.  No  private  foundation  can  have  such  a 
beneficent  influence.  Those  commonwealths  not  enjoying  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  state  university  do  not  appreciate  what  they  are  losing 
for  the  future. 

The  Income  Adequate  for  University  Work  : 

Education  which  yields  such  large  returns  for  all  that  is  ex- 
pended is  becoming  more  and  more  expensive.  It  is  safe  to  say  at 
the  present  day  that  no  American  university  can  do  the  full  work 
which  is  required  by  the  needs  of  the  country  with  less  than  $1,000,- 
000  a  year.  *  *  *  There  is  no  limit  to  the  income  of  a  university 
like  that  of  Michigan,  or  Wisconsin,  or  Minnesota,  or  California,  save 
that  which  is  found  in  the  condition  of  public  opinion.  Each  one  of 
these  states  could,  if  it  would,  furnish  si, 000, 000  a  year  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  university  alone.  As  fast  as  public  opinion  is  enlightened, 
the  funds  will  be  forthcoming,  and  when  one  sees  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  within  twenty  years,  one  even  dares  to  hope  that  in 
another  generation  the  state  universities  may  approach  the  $1,000,- 
000  mark.  It  must  be  remembered  that  those  who  ar^ue  in  favor 
of  state  universities  have  back  of  them  the  world's  experience.  All 
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the  great  universities  in  Europe  are  under  state  control,  and  those  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  are  supported  by  public  taxation.  They  are 
the  radicals  who  maintain  that  private  foundations  can  render  the 
public  service  which  state  universities  have  rendered  in  the  past. 

The  Proper  Place  for  Educational  Philanthropy : 

Private  philanthropy  has  all  the  scope  for  action  which  it  can 
possibly  desire  in  the  su  pport  and  aid  of  public  educational  institutions. 
It  should  receive  a  stimulus  in  the  thought  that  everything  given  to  a 
state  university  tends  to  improve  not  merely  that,  but  the  whole 
educational  system  of  a  state.  *  *  *  Whatever  is  given  to  a  state 
university  serves  to  improve  its  work  and  to  encourage  the  tax -payer. 
Money,  of  course,  can  always  be  so  given  as  to  aid  the  work  which 
the  state  university  is  already  doing,  or  to  improve  its  quality.  The 
private  philanthropist  who  would  give  a  laruv  sum  can  follow  the 
example  of  men  like  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Enoch  Pratt  in  their  gifts 
of  public  libraries  to  Pittsburg  and  Baltimore  respectively,  saying  to 
the  tax-payers,  "  we  will  give  so  much  if  you  will  give  so  much." 

Opportunities  for  the  Religious  Denominations  at  the  State  University: 

There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  hostility  between  the 
state  universities  and  the  churches,  but  every  reason  why  there 
should  be  the  closest  relations.  Religious  denominations  have  every 
opportunity  which  they  can  desire  to  exercise  influence  upon  the 
students  of  the  state  university.  First  may  be  mentioned  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  associations  of  state  universities,  which  are 
an  important  channel  of  religious  influence.  There  is  opportunity 
to  strengthen  such  institutions.  Professorships  of  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  like  subjects,  might  very  well  be  established  in  con- 
nection with  these  associations,  and  these  professorships  could  be 
controlled  by  their  trustees.  Apart  from  this,  there  is  no  reason 
why  any  religious  denomination,  or  any  group  of  religious  denomin- 
ations, should  not  at  the  seat  of  state  universities  construct  halls  or 
dormitories  which  should  furnish  homes  for  students.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  colleges  of  Oxford  were  originally  simply  dormi- 
tories, and  were  called  "  halls."  Such  a  hall  could  be  established 
directly  opposite  the  grounds  of  a  state  university,  and  it  would  at- 
tract many  students.  As  this  hall,  which  indeed  might  be  called  a 
college,  named  after  some  great  religious  light,  would  be  under  the 


control  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  founders  and  supporters,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  religious  life  of  the  institution  should  not  be  an 
earnest  and  active  one.  Family  prayers  could  be  held  every  morn- 
ing, and  religious  services  conducted  during  the  week,  as  well  as  on 
Sunday.  Any  religious  denomination  might  make  such  a  hall  a 
center  of  activity.  Professorships  could  be  established,  and  those 
things  taught  which  are  of  peculiar  importance  to  the  denomination 
or  denominations  interested;  for  example,  church  history,  evidences 
of  Christianity,  and  Christian  ethics.  There  could  be  a  principal,  a 
highly  educated  man,  to  receive  a  salarv  equal  to  that  of  a  well-paid 
college  professor. 

Inconsistency  of  Protestant  Opposition  to  State  Universities: 

It  is  a  peculiar  thing  for  Protestants  to  oppose  a  state  univer- 
sity, and  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Protestantism, 
which  teaches  the  sanctity  of  the  state  and  the  sacredness  of  public 
life.  The  fathers  of  the  Reformation  were  fond  of  saying  that  a 
magistrate  held  a  holy  office.  If  the  Protestants  oppose  the  higher 
education  conducted  by  the  state,  howr  can  they  blame  the  Catholics 
for  wishing  their  own  parochial  schools  ?  The  inconsistency  of  Pro- 
testants has  been  commented  upon  by  an  English  Congregatioiialist, 
himself  the  principal  of  a  theological  seminary  in  England.  He  said 
he  did  not  see  how  they  could  advocate  sectarian  colleges  and  op- 
pose Catholic  parochial  schools.  *  *  *  The  attitude  of  the 
Protestant  who  fights  state  universities  and  then  complains  that  they 
are  irreligious,  is  a  most  painful  one. 

From  "  Religious  Instruction  in  State 
Universities,"  by  Prof.  H.  S.  Piatt,  in 
"Education,"  March,  1896. 

What  One  Denomination  is  Doing  at  State  Universities: 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  something  like  this  same  idea 
has  been  actually  put  in  operation  by  at  least  one  Protestant  denomi- 
nation in  this  country.  Professor  Ely  seems  not  to  be  aware  of  this 
fact,  since  he  makes  no  mention  of  it.  The  Christians,  or  Disciples  of 
Christ,  in  1892,  asked  of  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan that  a  representative  of  their  church  be  allowed  to  give  regular 
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instruction  in  biblical  subjects  to  sucb  students  of  that  institution  as 
should  desire  it.  The  permission  was  readily  granted,  and  this  work, 
begun  in  the  fall  of  189H,  has  been  constantly  and  successfully  main- 
tained since.  In  the  fall  of  1MM-.  the  Disciples'  Divinity  House  was 
established  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  similar  work  there.  Like  chairs  have  very 
recently  been  established  in  connection  with  the  state  universities  of 
Oregon  and  Missouri. 

These  chairs  are  not  designed  primarily  for  the  training  of 
ministers  for  this  church.  Indeed,  they  are  considered  a  part  of  its 
1,,'isx'iomirii  work.  Yet,  as  it  has  seemed  to  me  ever  since  I  have  been 
following  this  movement,  the  founders  are  building  broader  than  they 
know.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  idea  is  destined  to  occupy  a  far 
larger  place  in  the  educational  world  than  is  at  present  generally 
suspected,  and  to  my  mind  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  it  may 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  both  for  the  state  university  and 
for  religious  education. 

The  Superiority  of  the  Instruction  Given  by  the  State: 

If,  then,  instruction  in  these  subjects  can  be  supplied  by  the 
state,  and  without  expense  to  the  church,  it  is  obviously  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  the  church  to  let  it  be  so  done,  provided  the  theological 
training  can  at  the  same  time  be  given  under  its  supervision  and 
control.  That  the  work  of  general  education  can  be  done,  and  infin- 
itely better  done,  by  the  state  university,  will  not  be  questioned  for  a 
moment  by  any  intelligent  person. 

What  the  Church  Might  Save: 

A  department  of  theology  or  biblical  instruction,  superior  to  that 
found  in  the  average  denominational  college,  can  be  endowed  for 
$50,000.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  by  this  plan  any  church  can.  with 
an  endowment  of  $50,000  put  itself  in  command  of  educational  facil- 
ities answering  all  its  requirements  so  far  as  the  technical  training  of 
its  ministers  goes,  and  infinitely  superior  in  other  lines  of  education 
to  anything  it  has  heretofore  possessed.  Sooner  or  later,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  this  matter  must  come  to  the  money  laity — and  they  are  the 
ones  who  supply  the  endowments- — as  a  plain  business  proposition: 
For  §50,000  they  can  secure  for  their  ministry  privileges  costing 
from  $3,500,000  to  $10,000,000,  or  even  more. 
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Misdirected  Effort : 

Professor  Ely  also  calls  emphatic  attention  to  the  folly  of  the 
churches  expending  large  sums  or  money  in  doing  what  the  state  is 
willing  to  do  and  can  do  much  better,  when  so  many  forms  of  benef- 
icence which  the  state,  in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  maintain 
(home  and  foreign  missions,  etc.),  are  clamoring  for  support. 

From  "The  State  University  and  De- 
nominational Colleges,"  by  Pres.  A.  A. 
Johnson,  University  of  Wyoming-,  in 
"Education,"  March,  1896. 

The  State  University,  the  People's  College: 

The  days  of  sectarianism  have  passed,  and  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason  why  the  great  work  of  higher  education  should  be  divided 
along  the  lines  of  the  religious  and  the  secular.  In  this  country  all  the 
work  of  higher  education  should  be  Christian  in  its  ethics  and  in  its 
morals.  The  great  mass  of  our  people  believe  in  the  absolute  separa- 
tion of  the  Church  and  State,  as  being  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
civil  institutions;  thereby  guaranteeing  to  everybody  the  fullest  ex- 
tent of  religious  liberty.  The  state  universities,  therefore,  being  in 
harmony  with  our  great  system  of  public  school  education,  meet  the 
demand  of  the  masses  for  higher  education;  and  also  are  in  harmony 
with  the  great  principle  which  dominates  our  civil  institutions, 
namely,  the  separation  of  the  Church  and  State.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  state  universities  are  to  be  materialistic  and  irreligious;  it 
means  that  they  are  to  be  thoroughly  Christian  in  spirit  and  morals, 
but  not  sectarian. 

The  Mistake  of  Sectarianism  in  Education,  and  Its  Remedy : 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer,  founded  upon  twenty  years  ob- 
servation, that  the  various  churches  in  the  new  states  have  made  a 
great  mistake  in  not  rallying  around  the  state  universities.  They 
have  attempted  to  found  small  denominational  colleges  without 
sufficient  means,  which  have  been  forced  to  make  a  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, and  \vhich  have  been  unable  to  afford  first  class  facilities  of 
higher  education,  often  to  the  detriment  of  those  who  attend  such 
institutions.  There  is  no  need  for  a  further  discussion  of  this  state- 
ment, as  facts,  brought  forth  by  investigation,  will  verify  the  truth 
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of  the  proposition.  *  *  *  Xow,  after  mature  thought,  it  seems  to 
the  writer,  that  especially  in  the  new  states  the  various  denominations 
should  rally  around  the  state  universities,  and  avail  themselves  of 
their  educational  facilities.  The  denominations  can  best  promote 
their  interests  in  the  new  states  by  coming  to  the  seat  of  the 
university  and  erecting  dormitories  and  halls,  to  take  care  of  the 
home  and  religious  life  of  the  university  students,  and  giving  in  these 
halls  such  moral  training  and  religious  instruction  as  they  may  deem 
for  the  best  interests  of  their  respective  denominations.  These  halls 
and  dormitories  should  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  the 
denominations  supporting  them,  while  the  students  living  in  them 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  and  able  instruction  which 
the  state  maintains  in  the  state  university.  This  movement  would 
save  the  various  denominations  thousands  of  dollars,  and  would  pre- 
vent a  division  of  the  forces  interested  in  the  cause  of  higher 
education. 


Higher  Education  in  the  West: 

When  we  consider  the  future  of  higher  education  in  the  Western 
States,  we  find  that  the  trend  of  public  opinion,  expressed  in  many 
of  our  legislatures,  is  toward  the  establishment  of  state  universities. 
Many  wealthy  men  are  also  contributing  toward  the  erection  of 
buildings,  and  the  endowment  of  state  institutions. 

Co-operation  With  the  Denominations: 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  this  new  State  of  Wyoming,  where  the 
commonwealth  has  expended  a  large  sum  of  money  in  equipping  a 
state  university,  equal  to  any  in  the  Western  States,  that  the  churches 
in  their  formative  period  will  concentrate  their  educational  activities 
around  the  state  university,  on  the  plan  above  stated,  and  not  at- 
tempt to  build  a  lot  of  struggling  denominational  colleges,  whose 
rivalry  can  only  result  disastrously  to  each  other,  and  to  the  cause 
of  higher  education  in  Wyoming.  We  believe  that  the  leading 
citizens  of  Wyoming  should  discourage  all  attempts  to  found  de- 
nominational colleges  in  this  state,  and  should  urge  upon  the  legisla- 
ture to  provide  such  means  as  will  enable  the  university  to  be  managed 
with  a  broad,  liberal  and  Christain  spirit,  to  meet  the  demands  of  all 
classes  in  the  line  of  higher  education.  Tentative  steps  have  already 
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been  taken  by  one  or  two  denominations  in  Wyoming,  to  follow  the 
plan  of  rallying  all  the  forces  of  higher  education  in  the  state  around 
the  state  university,  as  above  stated,  and  we  believe  that  they  should 
receive  such  encouragement  as  will  stimulate  their  efforts  in  that 
direction. 


From  President  Jordan's  Article  in  the 
"Popular  Science  Monthly,"  April, 
1893.  "Science  and  the  Colleges." 

The  Fundamental  Principle  of  the  University : 

In  a  high  sense,  as  I  elsewhere  have  said,  the  coming  of  Agassiz 
marked  the  foundation  of  the  first  American  university.  Agassiz 
was  the  university.  The  essential  character  of  the  university  is 
Lernfreiheit,  freedom  of  learning,  the  freedom  of  the  student  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  to  the  furthest  limit  of  the  known,,  the  freedom  of  en- 
couragement to  invade  the  infinitely  greater  realm  of  the  unknown. 
It  is  from  this  realm  that  come  the  chief  rewards  of  the  scholar. 
The  school  from  which  no  exploring  parties  set  out  has  no  right  to 
the  name  of  university.  In  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  its  methods  to  subjects  not  formerly  considered  scientific,  the 
German  university  has  its  growth  and  development.  In  like  pro- 
gress must  arise  the  American  university. 

Emancipation  of  the  American  College : 

Many  influences  have  combined  to  bring  about  the  emancipation 
of  the  American  college.  Xot  the  least  of  these  is  the  growth  of  the 
state  university  as  an  institution  existing  for  all  the  people,  and  for 
no  purpose  but  that  of  popular  instruction.  It  is  a  part  of  the  great 
training  school  in  civics,  morals,  and  economics,  which  we  call  uni- 
versal suffrage. 

Most  of  these  schools  have  celebrated  their  coming  of  age  within 
the  last  five  years,  and  their  growth  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
notable  features  in  the  intellectual  development  of  America.  The 
state  university  was  founded  as  a  logical  result  of  the  American 
system  of  education.  It  was  part  of  the  graded  system  through 
which  the  student  was  to  rise  step  by  step  from  the  township  school 
to  the  state  unviersity.  It  lias  omwn  because  it  deserved  to  grow. 
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AVI  ion  it  lias  deserved  nothing  it  has  received  nothing.  In  the  per- 
sistence of  old  methods  and  low  ideals  we  find  the  reason- for  the 
>low  growth  of  some  of  the  state  universities.  In  the  early  drop- 
ping of  shackles  and  the  lovaltv  to  its  own  freedom  we  find  the  cause 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  others. 

From  the  Address  of  Professor  W.  H. 
Fraser,  University  of  Toronto,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational 
Association. 

Denominational  Co-operation  in  Canada : 

In  1887,  however,  an  act  was  passed  with  the  object  of  uniting 
the  various  denominational  universities  of  Ontario  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  Under  this  act  Victoria  University  (Methodist), 
St.  Michael's  College  (Roman  Catholic),  Knox  College  (Presbyterian), 
and  Wycliffe  College  (Anglican)  have  entered  into  a  federation  with 
the  University  of  Toronto,  which  latter  has  also,  under  this  act,  a 
teaching  faculty  in  arts  and  medicine.  Latin,  Greek,  ancient  history, 
Kno-lish,  French,  German,  Oriental  literature  and  ethics  are  taught 
both  by  University  College  and  Victoria  University.  Certain  op- 
tional subjects  allowed  to  theological  students  are  taught  by  Victoria 
University  and  the  other  colleges  above  mentioned,  while  St. 
Michael's  College  co-operates  in  teaching  modern  history  and 
philosophy.  By  this  arrangement  (largely  one  of  convenience)  all 
other  subjects  in  arts  and  all  subjects  in  medicine  are  left  to  the 
teaching  faculty  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Various  institutions, 
siH-li  as  the  school  of  practical  science,  the  agricultural  college, 
etc.,  have  entered  into  affiliation  with  the  university,  and  enjoy 
representation  on  the  senate;  which,  in  turn,  prescribes  their  curri- 
cula and  examines  their  students. 

From  the  "Journal  of  Pedagogy,"  March, 
1896,  "An  Editorial." 

Public  Opinion  Toward  Higher  Education  Changed: 

The  people  have  begun  to  put  their  trust  in  knowledge  pure 
and  simple.  In  the  country  lying  north  of  the  Ohio  and  we^t  of  the 
Mississippi,  schools  for  higher  education  under  state  control  have 
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had  an  astonishingly  rapid  growth  and  expansion.  They  have  been 
able  to  get  practically  all  the  financial  aid  they  wished  from  the  leg- 
islatures. If  any  one  had  predicted  ten  years  ago  that  before  the 
end  of  the  present  century  Ohio  would  be  found  among  the  most 
liberal  states  in  this  respect,  he  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
dreamer.  Yet  to-day  Ohio  has  on  its  statute  books  several  enact- 
ments endowing  its  three  state  universities  with  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  annually,  the  measure  passed  by  the  present  general 
assembly  meeting  with  but  little  opposition. 

From  the  Inaugural  Address  of  Presi- 
dent Baker,  University  of  Colorado,  May 
26,  1892. 

The  Philosophy  of  State  Universities: 

Every  institution  has  a  raison  d'etre,  an  excuse  for  its  being. 
There  was  a  time  when  public  institutions  for  higher  education  were 
obliged  to  apologize  for  their  existence,  and  make  vigorous  defense  of 
their  claims  against  repeated  attacks.  But  that  day  lias  nearly  passed. 
The  growing  Christian  sentiment  which  favors  a  broad  and  generous 
community  of  interests,  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  state 
universities  did  they  not  already  exist.  It  is  becoming  clearly 
understood  in  all  countries  that  state  and  society,  as  well  as  the 
home,  are  sacredly  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  youth  in  their 
period  of  immaturity,  need  and  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life. 
Upon  the  fact  of  this  responsibility  rests  the  right  of  our  state  insti- 
tutions. The  sons  of  wealth,  if  they  choose,  may  well  seek  their 
education  at  the  great  centers,  but  the  mass  of  students  who  are 
unable  to  meet  the  heavy  cost  of  education  at  remote  and  expensive 
colleges,  the  students  who  would  never  learn  of  the  existence  and 
advantages  of  liberal  education  were  it  not  established  in  their  midst. 
the  students  who  could  not  afford  expensive  education  at  home,  are 
the  special  care  of  the  state.  Sufficient  as  is  this  reason  for  the 
existence  of  state  universities,  it  is  not  the  only  one  that  may  be 
adduced.  Were  there  time,  we  mio'lit  mention  the  healthful  reflex 
influence  upon  a  people  who  contribute,  each  according  to  his  means, 
to  a  common  cause;  the  pride  of  a  community  in  that  which  it 
sustains;  the  high  standards  which  the  state  must  insure;  the  liberal 
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and  honest  platform  of  state  education;  the  large  numbers  that  are 
reached,  and  their  intiuenee  in  making  the  character  of  the  state  and 
the  reputation  which  every  nohle  institution  makes  for  the  people 

who  foster  it. 


Its  Far-reaching  Influence: 

A  state  university  has  a  peculiar  right  and  a  peculiar  duty. 
Its  whole  duty  is  not  performed  when  it  has  established  liberal  and 
professional  courses  of  study  of  high  grade.  It  must  go  forth  to 
every  high  school  in  the  state,  to  every  town  and  hamlet,  to  every 
country  newspaper,  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  every  tax-payer, 
and  make  known  what  the  state  provides  for  its  youth  at  a  minimum 
expense,  and  proclaim  the  advantages  of  higher  education. 

An  Integral  Part  of  Public  Education: 

A  state  university  is  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  It  is 
in  the  line  of  that  general  education  which  begins  in  the  kinder- 
garten, advances  through  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and 
terminates  in  the  liberal  courses  of  the  university.  It  is  a  duty  in 
every  grade  of  work  to  point  to  something  higher,  to  furnish  health- 
ful aspiration,  and  by  a  natural  process  of  selection,  by  a  kind  of 
survival  of  the  fittest,  certain  ones  are  finally  guided  to  the  univer- 
sity. While  the  high  schools  should  aid  the  growth  of  the  univer- 
sity, the  university  on  the  other  hand  should  inspire  toward  the 
liberal  education  which  may  be  made  the  crowning  glory  of  manhood. 

The  Glory  of  Michigan: 

Michigan  has  happily  settled  the 'problem  of  higher  education  by 
the  state.  From  the  lowest  grade  children  are  taught  that  their 
proper  ambition  is  to  reach  the  university.  And  the  commonwealth 
will  be  known  in  the  future,  not  for  her  cities  and  railroads,  her 
wealth  and  resources,  but  for  her  state  institution.  When  in  the 
long  vista  of  time  all  else  shall  gradually  fade  away,  the  renown  of 
it.-  state  university  will  stand  forth  and  give  lasting  honor  to 
Michigan.  She  hu>  taken  young  men  from  the  backwoods  and  the 
farm>  and  given  them  an  Opportunity  with  the  more  favored  to  dis- 
cover the  rich  treasures  of  their  minds;  and  the  intiuenee  of  those 
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in  en  in  the  higher  walks  of  thought,  of  professional  and  educational 
life,  of  business  pursuits,  repays  a  hundred  fold  all  that  was  ever  ex- 
pended in  their  behalf. 

The  Mission  of  the  University  of  Colorado: 

The  University  of  Colorado,  too,  has  her  mission.  It  is  to  take 
young  men  from  the  mines,  the  ranges  and  ranches,  young  men  and 
women  from  the  homes  of  honest  toil,  and  offer  them  the  greatest 
blessing  a  state  can  bestow  upon  its  children.  Colorado  in  the 
coming  years  will  feel  their  influence,  and  the  State  will  reap  its 
greatest  glory  from  its  devotion  to  an  ideal  cause.  Many  another 
state  in  this  grand  Union  with  a  sense  of  pride  and  duty  is  strug- 
gling to  make  similar  provisions  for  her  youth  at  public  cost. 


From   President  Baker's  Lecture,  "The 
State   University  and  the  People." 

The  Schools  of  the  West  Inaugurate  a  New  Epoch  in  Civilization: 

As  America  furnished  new  conditions  for  advancing  civilization 
to  develop  its  full  spirit,  unfettered  by  the  traditions  of  the  Old 
World,  so  the  new  states  of  the  West  have  become  the  field  of  a  still 
freer  growth  of  the  tendencies  of  the  a<jv.  and  in  them  we  expect  to 
iind  a  more  advanced  expression  of  modern  civilization  than  in  the 
older  states.  Sometimes  in  the  history  of  civilization  a  people  is 
fortunate  when  it  has  a  t<tf>nl<t  /'<r*<t  on  which  to  make  the  record  of 
new  progress. 

Western  America  has  proven  conclusively  that  the  educational 
ladder  reaches  from  the  kindergarten  to  and  through  the  university, 
including  its  graduate  courses,  and  that  every  youth  of  the  state 
must  be  given  an  opportunity  for  the  fullest  development  of  his 
powers  for  manhood,  enjoyment  and  usefulness.  There  is  a  rec- 
ognized tendency  in  our  institutions  toward  a  broader  community  of 
interests  in  many  things  that  affect  the  common  welfare,  and  in  no 
way  does  this  tendency  find  a  grander  expression  than  in  the  means 
for  elevating  the  people  at  the  expense  of  the  people  to  a  higher  use- 
fulness, better  citizenship,  and  wiser  and  nobler  manhood. 
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Tlie  Mutual  Claim  of  the  State  and  the  Individual: 

The  right  of  the  state  to  educate  its  youth  at  the  common  ex- 
pen>e  is  based  upon  one  or  both  of  two  theories:  First,  the 
individual  exists  for  the  state,  and  for  its  safety  and  protection  he 
must  he  educated;  secondly,  the  state  exists  for  the  individual,  and 
every  youth  may  claim  at  its  hands  the  privilege  of  the  fullest 
growth  of  his  powers.  On  either  theory  no  longer  will  the  accident 
of  wealth  bring  to  the  possibly  dull  boy  alone  the  opportunities  for 
which  he  does  not  care,  or  the  accident  of  poverty  deny  to  the  bright 
boy  the  chance  to  be  a  highly  useful  citizen.  In  the  language  of 
evolution,  we  shall  have  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  not  the  fittest  of  the 
sons  of  wealth,  not  the  fittest  of  the  sons  of  position,  not  the  fittest 
of  one  nationality  or  creed  or  sex,  but  the  fittest  of  all,  including  the 
laborers  and  the  poor,  including  different  nationalities  and  creeds 
and  both  sexes. 

By  the  People  and  For  the  People: 

Students  from  the  people,  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  people, 
will  return  to  the  people  ready  to  understand  their  problems  and 
become  intelligent  workers  for  the  common  good.  The  safety  of  the 
state  depends  upon  giving  the  brightest  and  best  an  opportunity  to 
come  to  the  surface  of  affairs.  Caste  distinctions  of  whatever  name, 
while  they  may  be  fostered  by  schools  for  the  wealthy  and  exclusive, 
find  no  place  in  our  state  universities. 

The  Example  of  Canada: 

Canada  has  set  us  an  example  of  wisdom  which  we  may  well 
follow,  and  which  in  time  will  appear  to  the  American  States  clear 
and  rational.  The  University  of  Toronto  performs  the  same  functions 
for  the  province  of  Ontario  as  our  state  universities  for  their  several 
states.  Nearly  all  the  denominational  colleges  of  Ontario  have  volun- 
tarily given  up  their  collegiate  instruction  and  have  centered  their 
theological  work  around  the  Provincial  University  to  take  advantage 
of  whatever  courses  and  facilities  it  offers.  The  result  will  be  one 
of  the  grandest  systems  of  university  organization  the  world  has 
M-en,  to  say  nothing  of  the  broader  influence  and  enlarged  sympathy 
which  will  come  to  the  denominations  themselves.  It  is  time  i<* 
know  that  not  only  elementary  education  and  high  school  education, 
but  university  education  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  The' 
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spectacle  of  conflicting  interests  in  the  struggle  of  the  host  of  col- 
leges in  our  country  is  anything  but  edifying  and  cheering. 
Michigan  University  is  securing  the  sympathy,  confidence  and  co- 
operation of  many  denominations  which  are  establishing  church 
guilds  about  the  university,  and  are  exchanging  with  the  university 
services  in  instruction. 


The  Example  of  Germany: 

In  Prussia,  Switzerland  and  Italy  a  healthy  organization  of 
society  is  held  to  depend  upon  public  control  of  both  secondary  and 
higher  education.  England's  system  of  education  tends  to  maintain 
social  distinctions  and  an  intellectual  conservatism  that  are  harmful 
both  to  the  aristocracy  and  to  the  common  people.  Education  in  Ger- 
many shows  its  superiority  in  that  it  reaches  a  larger  number  of  the 
poor  classes  and  develops  greater  freedom  of  thought.  The  revolu- 
tions of  the  eighteenth  century  swept  away  the  predominant  power 
of  caste  and  sect,  and  created  an  era  in  which  progress  should  come 
gradually  to  mean  progress  of  the  people  as  such.  The  conflict  of  all 
the  forces  in  a  state  works  out  a  higher  development  of  truth.  The 
World  Spirit  manifests  itself  freely,  when  it  represents  all  the  people 
and  not  merely  an  exclusive  class.  Our  state  universities  tend  to 
break  down  barriers  that  still  exist  to  some  extent  in  America,  they 
cultivate  breadth  and  freedom  of  thought,  reach  large  numbers  that 
would  not  otherwise  receive  the  advantages  of  higher  education,  and 
make  citizens  who  are  in  harmony  with  the  national  spirit. 

The  University  the  Educational  Ideal  of  All  Pupils: 

The  relation  of  the  university  to  the  public  schools  is  seldom 
fully  considered.  An  intimate  connection  with  the  high  schools  is 
to  them  a  source  of  inspiration  and  growth.  I  could  name  a  dozen 
of  those  schools  in  Colorado  which,  within  two  or  three  years,  have 
raised  their  standard  of  work  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  a  dozen 
others  which  are  ambitious  to  grow  into  full  recognition.  The  gram- 
mar school  pupils  of  a  town  expect  to  enter  the  high  school.  It  is  as 
much  to  be  expected  that  the  graduates  of  the  high  schools  of  the 
state  should  look  toward  the  university.  The  university  gives  the 
hope  of  something  beyond,  and  should  act  as  an  inspiration  to  all 
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grades.  In  some  of  the  older  Western  States,  the  leading  high 
schools  send  half  of  their  graduates  to  the  university,  and  pupils  are 
taught  from  the  beginning  that  their  ideal  aim  is  a  course  of  higher 
training.  The  university  is  but  a  continuation  of  that  instruction 
which  begins  in  the  primary  grades,  and  the  structure  of  learning  is 
incomplete  and  insecure  without  the  upper  story,  roof  and  dome. 
One  or  the  most  important  functions  of  the  university  is  to  hold  out 
to  the  pupils  of  the  schools  the  importance  of  higher  education,  and 
to  make  known  the  opportunities  provided. 

The  State  University  and  High  School  Teachers  : 

More  and  more  the  high  schools  are  demanding  teachers  with 
collegiate  training,  and  the  universities  are  the  proper  source  of 
trained  specialists  in  the  various  departments  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion. Cordial  reciprocal  relations  between  the  high  schools  and  the 
university,  when  they  are  once  established,  will  largely  increase  the 
welfare  of  both.  Many  towns  are  slow  to  recognize  the  possible 
value  to  them  of  a  university  because  they  have  not  largely  used  its 
advantages.  But  the  history  of  other  states  shows  that  in  Colorado 
all  considerable  communities  will  soon  be  well  represented  in  the 
university,  and  will  then  become  interested  in  its  welfare,  and  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  educational  instruments  which  they  help  support,  in 
which  they  have  an  ownership,  and  in  whose  success  they  may  take 
a  just  pride. 

Character  in  the  State  Universities  : 

I  recall  an  acknowledgment  made  by  one  of  our  leading  divines 
on  a  public  occasion.  He  said,  "  I  thank  God  that  my  preparation 
for  the  ministry  was  made  on  the  broad  platform  of  a  state  uni- 
versity." Some  worthy  people  express  fear  for  the  influences  of 
these  institutions,  but  they  are  people  who  never  have  gathered  the 
facts  and  weighed  them  judicially.  Those  acquainted  with  the  char- 
acter of  student  life  in  state  universities,  know  that  it  challenges 
comparative  criticism.  All  of  these  institutions  have  their  distinc- 
tively Christian  organizations,  and  all  exert  strong  ethical  influences. 
The  atmosphere  inspires  a  healthy  moral  and  intellectual  tone,  and 
cultivates  right  economic  and  patriotic  ideas  as  a  foundation  for  good 
citizenship. 
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A  Fair  Estimate  of  Civilization  : 

I  cannot  believe  such  a  people  will  long  neglect  their  most  ideal 
interest,  the  strong  and  loyal  support  of  higher  education.  A  state 
is  known  and  honored  not  alone  by  its  resources,  industries  and 
wealth,  but  especially  by  its  intelligence,  morals  and  educational  ad- 
vantages. Nothing  will  bring  to  a  state  a  more  lasting  fame  than 
an  institution  of  learning  that  will  be  known  and  honored  through- 
out the  land.  Whatever  ideal  interest  is  maintained  voluntarily  by 
the  people  is  the  high  water  mark  of  their  civilization. 

An  Intelligent  Public  Service  Needed: 

State  universities  must  maintain  at  least  a  respectable  standard 
of  higher  and  professional  education,  and  their  function  in  a  state  is 
important  for  that  reason.  They  also  largely  increase  the  per  cent 
of  trained  men  in  the  various  liberal  professions.  The  country  is 
filled  with  professional  men  who  have  neither  general  education  nor 
special  training.  Matthew  Arnold,  writing  of  the  English  universi- 
ties, says  :  u  IS^o  minister  of  religion  to  whom,  as  such,  any  public 
functions  are  assigned,  no  magistrate,  no  school  master  of  a  high 
school,  no  lawyer,  no  doctor  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  his  func- 
tions without  having  come  for  a  certain  time  under  superior  instruc- 
tion and  mastered  its  examinations." 

Do  the  Right  Thing  : 

It  has  not  been  customary  to  make  donations  to  state  universi- 
ties ;  the  reasons  are  found  in  the  ideas  of  an  educational  period  that 
is  rapidly  developing  a  broader  view.  Already  several  state  univer- 
sities have  received  large  assistance  by  private  benefactions,  and  the 
custom  once  inaugurated  is  likely  to  grow.  The  institution  of  learn- 
ing about  which  the  ambitions  of  the  secondary  schools  center, 
should  be  made  the  great  center  of  all  means  of  culture.  Libraries, 
art  collections,  museums,  laboratories,  buildings,  well  endowed 
chairs,  beautiful  grounds  should  testify  to  the  munificence  of  private 
wealth,  as  well  as  to  the  benefactions  of  the  state.  Such  union  of 
effort — the  donations  of  public  spirited  men  who  owe  to  the  magnifi- 
cent resources  of  the  state  their  good  fortune  and  prosperity,  supple- 
menting the  levies  upon  the  people — such  union  of  effort  will  reach 
the  largest  possible  number  of  worthy  young  men  and  women.  Free 


higher  education  under  the  best  conditions  would  become  the  privi- 
lege of  the  homes  of  nearly  all  our  citizens,  and  the  concentration  of 
effort  would  make  one  institution  that  would  be  of  the  highest  serv- 
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ice  to  the  state  in  all  ideal  influences.  The  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  is  the  motto  of  the  true  benefactor. 

The  Value  of  Education  in  the  Industrial  and  Social  World: 

Banish  from  your  midst  all  that  represents  culture  and  learning; 
remove  from  your  pulpits  the  men  of  liberal  education  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  religion  and  ethics,  whose  minds  are 
tilled  with  good  thoughts  and  whose  hearts  abound  in  good  impulses 
and  whose  lives  are  an  example  of  right  conduct;  remove  from  your 
courts  the  magistrates  whose  knowledge  of  law  enables  them  to  ad- 
minister justice  with  wisdom;  shut  your  homes  to  the  physicians 
who  possess  superior  wisdom  and  skill;  drive  forth  the  men  of  science 
who  are  capable  of  managing  great  industries,  the  teachers  who  have 
spent  many  years  in  gaining  the  knowledge  and  power  to  fit  them 
for  their  responsible  duties;  forbid  the  approach  of  superior  knowl- 
edge and  power,- — and  then  ask  yourselves  whether  university  edu- 
cated men  are  of  value  to  the  community  in  which  they  live. 

From  the  Ninth  Biennial  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Colorado. 

The  State  University  an  Inspiration  to  the  Public  School  System: 

The  university  is  the  capstone  of  the  public  school  system. 
Without  it  the  structure  of  public  education  would  be  incomplete 
and  insecure.  It  offers  to  the  pupils  of  the  common  schools  the  hope 
of  something  ahead  and  inspires  to  earnest  endeavor.  It  is  an  incen- 
tive to  establish  hio-h  schools  and  to  maintain  them  at  a  creditable 
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standard. 

The  work  of  the  university  is  to  fill  every  profession  with  men 
of  high  training,  to  contribute  to  the  ranks  of  practical  educators,  tn 
increase  scientific  knowledge,  to  influence  indirectly  every  industry 
and  occupation,  to  make  intelligent,  moral  citizens  of  the  highest 
capacity  for  usefulness  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  people,  to  raise 
the  standard  of  manhood  and  womanhood  and  to  bring  material 
prosperity  and  high  reputation  to  the  state. 
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From  a  Paper  on  "  Denominational  Co- 
operation with  State  Universities,"  by 
Rev.  Carl  W.  Belser,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Colorado. 

The  Place  for  the  Theological  Seminary: 

I  cannot  avoid  the  honest  conviction  that  the  general  tone  of  the^ 
Christian  ministry  would  be  greatly  elevated,  were  the  theological 
seminary  located  at  the  state  university  and  sustaining  the  relation 
of  a  graduate  school  in  theology  to  the  general  undergraduate  courses. 

Lack  of  Sympathy  with  State  Universities  Inconsistent: 

If  we  admit  that  there  is  any  cogency  in  the  argument  that  all 
true  education  must  be  religious,  we  must  admit  at  the  same  time 
that  those  denominations  that  maintain  parochial  schools  are  the 
more  consistent  and  logical.  Character  is  moulded  in  childhood  and 
that  is  a  proper  time  to  lay  a  religious  foundation.  Xothing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  to  utilize  the  state  primary  and  secondary  schools 
and  then  object  to  the  non-religious  character  of  the  state  univer- 
sity. Further,  it  is  well  worth  remembering  that  the  state  univer- 
sities are  the  part  of  our  public  school  system  in  which  a  religious 
atmosphere  exists  and  in  which  religious  influences  are  operative  and 
possible.  For  fifteen  years  I  lived  under  the  shadow  of  the 
1'niversity  of  Michigan  and  I  know  of  no  denominational  college  in 
which  the  general  atmosphere  is  more  intensely  religious  or  in  which 
undergraduates  have  a  larger  opportunity  for  Christian  and  religious 
instruction.  Aside  from  this,  it  must  be  boldly  asserted  that  the 
church  herself  is  to  blame  for  whatever  lack  of  religious  tone  may  be 
found  in  the  environment  of  state  universities.  It  is  a  narrow 
view  of  the  educational  mission  of  the  church  that  confines  her  activ- 
ity to  her  own  institution,  and  practically  excommunicates  her  own 
sons  and  daughters  when  they  prefer  to  attend  state  universities. 

Testimony  from  Experience: 

The  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  denominations  at  the  Unitj 
versity  of  Michigan  is  quite  extensive.  The  Episcopalians  have 
erected,  not  far  from  the  campus,  their  u  Harris  Hall,"  containing 
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auditorium,  tine  library,  study  rooms,  gymnasium,  etc.  It  is  not  a 
dormitory,  but  offers  facilities  for  religious  study  and  instruction. 
An  assistant  to  the  local  rector  resides  in  the  building,  and  is 
charged  with  the  religious  interests  of  the  students.  There  are  also 
several  annual  lecture  courses,  one  of  them  on  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, provided  for  by  an  endowment  of  some  $35,000.  The  Pres- 
byterians began  next  to  look  after  their  large  contingent  of  some  500 
students,  and  now  have  two  halls,  McMillan  Hall  and  Tappan  Hall, 
with  a  very  tine  denominational  library  of  some  6,000  volumes. 
The  lecture  course,  provided  for  by  the  Michigan  Presbytery,  is  on 
church  history.  But  most  recently  the  "  Christians,"  largely  as  a 
missionary  enterprise,  have  shown  the  fullest  realization  of  their 
opportunities.  They  have  established  and  endowed  several  Bible 
chairs  in  connection  with  their  local  organization,  and  have  done 
work  of  a  high  order.  Twelve  lecture  courses  have  been  offered 
during  the  past  year,  embracing,  in  addition  to  inductive  and 
normal  Bible  study,  early  church  history,  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
( Christian  ethics,  the  history  of  missions,  etc.  So  successful  has  been 
the  work  at  Michigan,  that  Rev.  E.  G.  Updike,  of  Madison,  in  advo- 
cating a  similar  movement  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  says  : 
u  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  place  in  the  world  to-day,  and  you  may 
search  all  mission  fields  and  all  philanthropic  enterprises,  where  a 
million  dollars  from  the  principal  denominations  combined,  could  be 
made  to  produce  such  large  results  for  the  future  of  the  state  or 
could  be  of  such  lasting  benefit  to  the  church,  as  an  investment  of 
this  kind  about  our  own  university." 

How  the  Work  is  Organized  : 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  religious  subjects  are  outlined  and 
given  just  as  any  secular  courses  in  the  university  proper,  although 
the  university  authorities  can  take  no  cognizance  of  them.  Suitable 
places  are  provided  by  the  denomination  near  the  campus.  The 
courses  are  open  to  all  students,  and  the  work  is  so  organized  that  a 
student,  taking  in  connection  with  his  other  work  one  course  a  semester, 
making  eight  in  all,  covers,  in  careful  study,  the  entire  Bible  and 
many  of  the  other  subjects  of  religious  instruction.  Many  courses 
are  correlated  with  work  in  Xew  Testament  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
given  by  professors  in  the  university.  Students  preparing  for  the 
ministry  can  easily  anticipate  one  year  of  the  seminary. 
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Co-operation  at  the  University  of  Colorado  : 

\Ve  may  now  ask.  Has  not  the  time  come  when  we  should  expect 
similar  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  various  denominations 
at  the  I'niversity  of  Colorado  ?  Does  not  each  denomination  have 
already  a  sufficient  contingent  of  students  to  warrant  such  action  ( 
I  note,  with  much  gratification,  that  the  Episcopalians  have  already 
purchased  a  desirable  tract  of  land  adjoining  the  campus,  with  this 
purpose  in  view.  No  denomination  can  afford  to  disregard  her  op- 
portunities. Now  is  the  time  to  begin,  when  the  financial  demand- 
are  small  and  easily  met.  Future  development  will  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  university. 

Extracts  from  Letters  Received  from  the 
Principals  and  Superintendents  of  all 
the  Larger  High  Schools  in  Colorado. 

State  University  and  Public  Schools : 

"  The  University  of  Colorado  is  the  culmination  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  State."  "  I  do  not  see  how  the  system  could  be 
complete  without  it."  "The  University  is  necessary  to  maintain  a 
healthy  condition  of  our  common  schools."  "  It  is  the  crowning 
sheaf  of  our  free  educational  system.  It  benefits  education  generally 
and  is  a  stimulus  to  the  high  schools  of  the  State."  "It  is  an  in- 
spiration that  is  felt  all  along  the  line."  "  Its  instructors  are  in 
deepest  sympathy  with  the  teachers  of  the  common  schools,  and 
thoroughly  posted  as  to  the  needs  of  not  only  the  teachers  but  the 
schools  as  well."  "  Experience  has  shown  that  improvement  works 
from  university  down,  and  not  from  the  primary  school  up."  ki  In 
my  opinion  it  would  be  a  good  investment  to  maintain  a  state  uni- 
versity for  its  influence  upon  the  whole  school  system  of  the  state." 
"The  University  is  binding  our  school  system  together  and  making 
more  uniform  our  school  curricula,  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished."  "  We  should  all  labor  toward  a  unitizing  of  our  work,  the 
central  part  of  which  would  be  the  State  University."  "A  strong 
university  is  a  most  potent  factor  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
complete  and  efficient  system  of  public  instruction."  "  In  that  com- 
monwealth where  higher  education  receives  the  most  generous  sup- 
port, there  the  high  schools  and  the  elementary  schools  will  be  found 
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to  be  most  efficient  and  thorough."  "  It  is  a  fact  that  those  schools 
on  the  accredited  list  of  any  state  university  are  the  schools  doing  the 
most  thorough  and  satisfactory  work."  "  With  the  improvement  of 
the  high  schools  has  followed  an  advance  in  all  the  grades  of  the 
common  schools."  "  I  appreciate,  as  does  every  school  man,  the  im- 
portance of  a  strong  state  university  at  the  head  of  the  school  sys- 
tem." "Each  citizen  should  feel  that  Colorado  is  a  sovereign  state, 
and  the  brightest  part  of  her  crown  should  be  her  university." 

University  and  High  Schools  : 

"  High  school  work  is  not  nor  can  be  complete  in  itself,  it  finds 
its  complement  in  the  college  or  in  the  university."  "  The  Univer- 
sity is  the  natural  resort  of  our  high  school  graduates."  "  The 
growth  of  the  high  schools  in  Colorado  has  been  remarkable,  and  the 
touch  of  inspiration  from  the  University  has  been  no  insignificant 
force  cultivating  this  development."  "  I  am  free  to  state  that  I  con- 
sider the  maintenance  of  a  state  university  just  as  important  to  the 
high  schools  of  the  state  as  the  maintenance  of  a  good  high  school 
is  to  the  elementary  schools  of  a  city."  "  Our  State  University  is 
the  inspiration  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State."  "  This  is  only  an- 
other illustration  of  the  workings  of  the  well-known  pedagogical 
principle  that  educational  inspiration  comes  from  above."  "  The 
grade  of  every  high  school  in  the  State  has  been  raised."  "  It  has 
done  more  to  improve  them  than  any  other  institution  of  the  state, 
if  not  more  than  all  combined."  "Without  a  proper  head  to  direct 
and  incite  to  higher  ideals,  a  high  standing  in  the  high  schools  can- 
not be  maintained."  "  These  schools  and  this  intense  high -school 
spirit  demand  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Colorado  foster  in  wisdom 
and  with  conspicuous  generosity  her  state  university."  "  It  is  the 
continuation  of  the  high  schools."  "The  University  of  Colorado  is 
the  only  educational  institution  of  the  State  that  will  not  admit 
students  until  they  have  -graduated  from  a  high  school  of  advanced 
standing."  "The  time  is  now  come  when  the  high  schools  of  the 
State  feel  the  urgent  need  of  a  university  where  their  graduates  may 
find  the  best  facilities  for  completing  their  education." 

What  is  Expected  of  the  University : 

"Many  of  our  high  schools  are  sending  each  year  a  good  num- 
ber of  students  to  the  University  to  complete  their  education.  These 
are  usually  the  brightest  of  our  classes  and  deserve  the  very  best 
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advantages  obtainable."  "Our  graduates  look  forward  to  a  course  in 
the  State  Iniversity  and  I  want  to  be  able  to  assure  them  that  our 
people  and  their  representatives  intend  to  give  them  as  good  advant- 
ages as  they  can  get  elsewhere."  "It  should  offer  them  advantages 
equal  to  those  afforded  by  any  institution  in  the  United  States. 
This  it  will  do  if  the  present  progressive  management  is  properly 
supported."  "It  should  be  so  cherished  by  the  state  that  it  can 
afford  to  any  high -school  graduate  the  most  complete  training  in  any 
direction."  "We  look  to  it  to  offer  advantages  equal  to  those  offered 
by  any  other  institution  in  the  United  States."  "Our  young  people 
should  be  able  to  obtain  advantages  at  our  own  university  that  would 
make  it  unnecessary  to  go  elswhere."  "It  is  discreditable  to  us  if 
our  students  are  obliged  to  go  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State  to  find 
facilities."  "We  are  anxious  that  it  may  be  well  supplied  with 
funds  and  instructors  so  that  these  graduates  will  not  leave 
the  State  to  study  elsewhere."  "It  ought  to  be  able  to  afford  all 
graduates  of  first-class  high  schools  the  opportunity  of  pursuing 
their  studies  in  any  direction  and  to  any  extent  they  may  choose." 

The  Need  of  Liberal  Support : 

"Our  state  has  reached  that  point  in  its  progress  when  not  only 
a  more  liberal  policy  toward  the  University  is  demanded,  but  a  com- 
plete university  is  demanded."  "It  is  very  necessary  that  the 
State  University  should  want  for  nothing  that  is  needed  for  as  good 
and  thorough  work  as  is  done  in  the  best  universities  elsewhere." 
"Having  a  university  the  people  are  duty  bound  to  support  it  liber- 
ally." "I  am  glad  to  see  it  supported  by  a  very  generous  and  intel- 
ligent public  sentiment."  "Any  argument  adduced  for  the  support 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  by  general  taxation  applies 
with  equal  cogency  when  the  duty  to  the  State  University  is  under 
debate."  "The  importance  of  our  State  University  to  our  educa- 
tional system  renders  it  imperative  that  the  support  of  the  University 
be  liberal  and  unstinted."  "If  the  State  University  be  hampered  by 
lack  of  funds  or  for  any  other  reason,  sooner  or  later  the  ill  effect 
will  be  felt  in  every  school  in  the  state."  "  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  a  misfortune  if  the  institution  which  stands  for  the  very 
highest  and  best  that  our  State  can  produce  in  liberal  culture,  our 
State  University,  should  he  weakened  and  crippled  in  its  efficiency  by 
stinted  appropriations  for  its  maintenance."  "The  State  University 
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is  worthy  of  the  most  liberal  support."  "  We  believe  that 
the  liberal  maintenance  of  a  state  university  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  welfare  of  the  state."  "A  half-supported  uni- 
versity is  a  disgrace  to  any  state;  a  well  equipped  school  of  this 
character  is  the  greatest  achievement  of  an  enlightened  people."  ••! 
feel  like  say i no-  that  I  hope  all  reasonable  effort  will  be  made  to 
promote  and  maintain  the  efficiency  of  our  State  University. 
I  feel  all  the  more  like  urging  this  matter,  because  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  financial  affairs  have  been  and  still  are  managed 
faithfully  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  with  no  taint  of  jobbery  or 
personal  aggrandizement."  "To  do  this  and  hold  a  high  standard  in 
the  advancing  ideal  of  higher  education,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
commodious  buildings,  thoroughly  equipped,  and  pay  salaries  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  able  instructors  from  leaving  to  teach  elsewhere." 
kt  The  building  up  of  a  great  educational  center  in  our  State,  where 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  are  taught,  should  be  a  source  of  pride  to 
every  citizen."  "The.  State  University  with  its  prestige,  its  corps  of 
specialists  as  teachers,  its  scientific  collections,  its  library  and  many 
other  facilities  for  imparting  knowledge  is  an  institution  to  be  proud 
of,  and  should  receive  liberal  and  careful  attention  during  these 
earlier  years  of  its  existence." 
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